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|For the Maine Farmer.) MOWING. 

It is well known that the plum tree isa RULES FOR MILKING. _ It may not be amiss to offer some hints on 
friend and a lover of salt—that one species, | Milking cows is generally performed in | the subject of mowing—a work which is ca- 
called the “beech plum,” grows on the margin | Maine, wherever I have been, by men or | pable of being made as bard as any the farm- 
‘of the salt water, where the tides will wash |boys. The women, however, do it, or assist | er is called upon to perform; or which may 
‘its roots. Experiment has also proved that | in doing it, ou some farms; and on wost all of | be performed with as much or more ease than mari pee pete . . 
an application of salt around all the varieties them, in busy seasons. pre others. There is scarcely any labor in ,egistation. | wr a4 bk appears like a sieve bottom, 
_of the plum tree, is very beneficial, hut we | Having milked, more or less, every season | the performance of which the workman soon-| It is nota very easy matter to extirpate | and wi infallibly cripple the growth of the 
did not know that the quince tree was also | since I was a “‘wee-bit” boy, and having seen | er finds his account in knowing how. The Fats; they are endowed with more sngacity | tree and spoil the fruit if not destroyed imme- 
benefited by the application of salt, until we it done so poorly as to injure the cow, I pro- smallest and weakest man in a group of a than they generally have credit for, aud under | diately, ‘They bear no resemblance . the 
‘read a communication in the Horticulturist | pose to give a few rules for it, which I have dozen will often perform his work with more | the promptings of self-preservation, often fer worm, but look somewhat like a “tad- 
‘recommending it. ‘Ihe writer resides in| learned from my own and others’ experience. | ease than any other, simply from this circum-_ elude plans which are laid for their capture. pole; of a dark brown color, and from an 

stance. The following hints from the Prac-| A friend of the writer, quite distinguished as eighth to one-half an inch in length; present- 


Oneida county, N. ¥. Perhaps quince trees | They are as follows: . | I. wei machanen Ge (hie endiliire 
| nearer the seaboard may not be so greedy of 1. Have a good stool to sit on. tical Farmer are to the purpose: ‘a successful hunter, has frequently been | ing, externally, 4 glutinous 0 my appe 
avee. They are small, but from their num- 


pickle as his were. He says: “When I first} 2. Have your finger nails pared short and *‘As this is one of the most laborious parts | heard to make the remark, that he could | : 
came to this section of the State, twelve years | sinooth. of the busbandimnan’s calling, and the more fa- catch a fox easier than he could catch a com- bers, ey destructive. Have not appeared 
in this section, for ten or twelve years. Age 


‘since, I found on the premises [ purchased,| 3. Sit down and clean the bag, and wet |tiguing as it must be performed in the hottest ™°" house-rat. 
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CATCHING RATS, - SAVE THE PEARS---KILL THE RASCALS. 


Governments have offered bounties for the | Our pear trees, in this vicinity, within a 
destruction of bears, wolves, and foxes, while | few days, have become literally im ested with 
the rat, the most injurious to the interests of | the “slimy slug,” (Selandria Cerasi.) They 
man of all quadrupeds, is allowed to pursue | have appeared all at once, by thousands, oa 
his marauding career entirely independent of | the upper surface of the leaves, They eat 














| GOUD A CHEESE. PICKLING THE QUINCE TREE. | 


We have beard of a species of cheese man- | 
| ufactured by the Dutch, to which they give 
\the above name, and we were pleased to find 

in the number of the American Agriculturist 
| for this month, a letter from Mr. J, P. Nor- 
'ton, in which he describes the mode of mak- 
ling it. We extract from his letter the follow- 
ing, as being the principal rules to be follow- 
ed, Care should be taken that the sun does 
SSE " ‘not shine upon the milk. The vessels in 
VARIATION IN FRUIT. which it is received should be provided with 
Every one who has had any experience in covers. The milk should be immediately 
the cultivation of fruits, especially apples and | strained into a tub, and the rennet added—the 
pears, knows that difference in situation makes | qyh carefully covered, to retain the heat of the 
much difference in the flavor and condition of! milk. ‘Three or four hours after the renvet 
the fruit. This variation is more perceptible! has been added, strain the milk again, and 











‘Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.’ 
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in the pear than in the apple. 


| . 
oftentimes, with American fruit, when carried | 4% possible. : 
to separate still another portion of the whey. 


| After this working it is placed in the cheese 
| press and worked anew, to render it fine again, 
}and also by this it is strongly packed into the 
press, which being full, a cloth is laid over it, 
and the cheese turned over. 
| ing now turned up, being broken is smoothed 


to Europe. We have known a very great, 
difference in fruits of the same variety in the 
same neighborhood. This last must be owing 
to the difference in the composition of soils. | 
Indeed, we know of an apple, a native varie- | 
ty, which, twenty years ago, was excellent, | 
that is now almost worthless. 
ration cannot be owing to the age of the tree, 


This deterio- | 


Hence, many break the curd with a wooden instrument— 
of the European pears, which are reckoned continue this until the curd has become fine 
first rate in their native situations, are often-| and the whey separate. 
times almost worthless with us—and so it is, | four hours to let the whey separate as much 


| by the hand, and covered by the follower.— 
| Upon this follower is laid a weight corre- jj 


| 
Then let it settle 


It is now kneaded with the hand 


The bottom be- |j 


for it is not yet fifty years old. It must, in | syonding to the intended weight of thecheese. |; 
| 


all probability, be caused, either by the dimi- |The cheese must be turned over every hour, 
nution or addition, or both, of something that | and after three hours, taken from the press, 
These difficulties can | the first cloth replaced with a dry one; itis |: 
only be determined and remedied by acorrect then again covered with the follower, and the 
By this, an| weight laid upon it double, care being had 
approximation, at least, may be made to get-| that the side that was before under is now 
ting every tree, of the kind desired, into sim-| above; the cheese is pressed nine hours by | ing and continue to bear well. 
ilar situations, and thus we can be enabled to | this weight, and must be turned once in three _ 

The | bours. 


is uncongenial with it. 


analysis of the different soils. 


obtain the exact varieties we wish. 
study of these variations has never been pur- 

sued with any system, and hence the causes 

of them are yet little known, and, of course, | 
the remedies also are as little known; but we | 
hope that the increased attention that is now | 
being paid to fruit culture, will, ere many | 
years, develope facts enough to guide us all) 
in the way to obviate the tendency of fruits | 
to vary in quality and character, as they now 

do, by change of situation. 


TO PREVENT THE APPLE BORER. 


Many of the orchards in Maine, and indeed 
throughout the Union, are troubled with that | 
gimlet-headed insect called the Borer. He | 
is a difficult chap to combat, because he gen- 
erally does his mischief in the night. He is 
of the beetle species,—brown, with a pair of 
whitish stripes up and down his back, and is 
about half an inch long. The egg is depos- 
ited in the bark of the tree, most generally | 
near the ground, and a whitish grub or mag- | 
got is hatched, which immediately begins to 
bore a hole into the tree, and continues to 
pass along between the bark and wood, or in 
the sap wood, oftentimes passing completely 
around the stock, thus girdling the tree and 
causing its death. Even if it does not do 
this, it checks the growth of the tree and 
renders it unhealthy. 

A writer in the Horticulturist, gives the fol- 
lowing advice in regard to killing or prevent- 
ing the ravages of this scourge to the orchard. 

Ist. Examine all trees liable to be attacked 
by this borer, early in the spring, certainly 
before the first of May, in order, if possible, 
to destroy the larva before it comes oiit of 
the trunk in the beetle form. This should be 
done by plugging up the holes with pieces of 
soft pine, soaked in very strong tobacco wa- 
ter. [It would be well to probe the holes 
with a limber wire. We have killed the 
larva in this manner. Ep.] 

2d. Before the time for the beetle to emerge 
from the tree, say from the middle of May to 
the first of June, [somewhat later in Maine, ] 
wash the whole trunk of the tree, from the 
surface of the ground to beyond the fork, 
with a mixture of soft soap and tobacco wa- 
ter, made of the consistency of thick paint, 
The writer observes that we have found, 


| 


half a dozen fair looking quince trees, but 
| which I understood had never borne any fruit. 
| On enquiry, I learned that the quince tree did 
not bear well in my neighborhood, and that 


‘produced its fruitful state. Acting on this 
\supposition, I commenced applying salt early 


|ground under each tree, the trunks of which 
|were then about as large asa man’s wrist, |® 


jand have given me good crops ever since.” | UY ' 
| He also states that his neighbors adopted the |'Y'% '*t round ber leg. Use a string, if the 
lsame plan, and their trees commenced bear- hair is not long enough. 


In making a drain from my kitch- 


nto this drain, I supposed the salt might have 


n the spring to the other trees, at the rate of 
hree quarts per annum to the surface of the 


I hey came into bearing the following season, 
‘ 


the teats with the first stream of milk. 


fast as you can conveniently—the faster the 
better. 


‘my neighbors thought it useless to plant this | ilked fast than when milked slow. 
| fruit tree, 
en, it so happened that it emptied its contents 
\near the roots of one of the quince trees. 
|‘Lhis tree, the season after, came into bearing, 


jand as a good deal of brine had been emptied | ® 
more hurt than good. 


the last, otherwise it makes them long to 
“strip” in a little while. 


kindly to her—and tie her up, as a last resort, 
till she is not afraid, 


your knee to come forward of her leg, and 


4. Then sit the pail under, and milk as 
A cow will give more milk when 
5. Milk as though the teats were full to 
6. Never scold or strike a cow for running 
bout the yard or kicking. It generally does 


7. If she runs about, have patience—talk 


8. If she kicks, sit forward far enough for 
he cannot easily hurt you or spill the milk. 


9. If she switches you with her tail, in 
‘fly time,” fasten it by parting the hair and 


10. If she holds up her milk, butt with 


down large draughts of cold drink to slake 
their raging thirst. 


o’clock, and at night he will find himself free 


season of the year, every precaution ought to | 
be used which tends to lighten the labor. To | 
this it will eonduce not a little for the mower 
to rise very early, and be at his work before 
the rising of the sun. He may easily perform | 
half the usual day’s work before nine in the | 
morning. 
easier by the coolness of the morning air, but | 
also by the dew on the grass, which is cut the | 
more easily for being wet. 
may lie still and rest himself during all the | 


His work will not only be made 


By this means he 
hottest of the day, while others, who began | 
late, are sweating themselves excessively, and 
hurting their health, probably, by taking 


| 
} 


The other half of his 
work may be performed after three or four | 
from fatigue. 

“If the mower would husband his strength 
to advantage, he should take care to have bis | 
scythe, and all the apparatus for mowing, in 
the best order. His scythe ought to be adapt- 


A writer in the Ayrshire (Scotland) Agri- | there are not many pear trees in the State, 


cullurist, appears to understand the business | 
of rat-trapping, and gives some directions on | 
the subject which we think worthy of remem- | 
bering. He recommends the round and 
square wire traps; and in orderto take the | 
rais, he states that “‘it is in the first place ne- 
cessary to remove their suspicions, to get 
the better of their cunning; in short, to throw 
them off their guard.” He thinks this can 
be most effectually done by “fastening the 
doors of the trap open for a night or two, so 
that the rats may have free ingress and egress.”’ 
He supposes that rats, as well as many other 
animals, possess the power of conveying in- 
telligence to each other, and when one has 
found a delicious morsel, he will convey the 
intelligence to his comrades, As bait, he pre- 
fera bacon, fried till it is somewhat burned, 
with plenty of grease. He recommends that 
the trap be visited early in the morning, for 
if the rats remain long in the traps it will be 
the means of frightening the others so that it 








lara. 


At the end of nine hours the cheese 
is again taken from the press, the cloth is re- 
moved, and it is placed in the pickle-float, 


the part floating above the pickle is covered 


with coarse salt to the thickness of three dol- 
This pickle must not be stronger than 
fifteen degrees of Baume; [that is, an in- 
strument called a hydrometer, invented by 
Baume, sinks in it the fifteenth degree mark- 
ed on its scale. Ed.] If it is used stronger 
than this, it is liable to crack the cheese. ‘The 
cheese remains in this pickle twenty-four 
hours, and during this time is turned twice, 
always taking care that it be covered with 
salt. It is now placed in a pickle of twenty 
degrees of Baume, (this contains about twen- 
ty-one per cent. of salt,) in which it is turned 
once in twelve hours, always being covered 
with salt. At the expiration of eight or nine 
days it is taken from the pickle and washed, 
after which it is placed upon the stand or 
shelves, and should be turned once a day. 

These directions refer toa cheese weighing 


| Sparvn—its Acricutture. Spain, on ac- 
‘count of its richness and fertility, was re- 
garded by the ancients as the site of the 
Elysian fields, and the garden of the Hespe- 
| rides, 


|highly detrimental to its agriculture. 


| 


| poverished more than by all her wars. 


Baneful as have been the effects of 
the Mussulman power and policy on the arts 
jand industry and social relations of other 
‘lands, almost all writers concur in regarding 
\the expulsion of the Moors from Spain as 
The 
\era of the Mussulman domination in that 
‘country, was indeed the most brilliant in its 
‘history, and the one in which the art of agri- 
culture particularly flourished. Spain has 
‘erred especially in her subsequent policy ;— 
limited views have been injudiciously permit- 
|ted to usurp those of a more geveral char- 
| acter, insomuch that, as a writer pointedly 
| remarks, the country exhibits, in its present 
condition, the phenomenon of a region de- 
|voured by that meekest of all animals, the 
| sheep. By these animals Spain has been im- 
Agri- 


twenty-one pounds, 

Mr. Norton also lays down the following 
abstract of rules. 

1. Never employ warm water or whey in 
the working of the cheese. 

2. The pickle for the rennet, as well as 
for the floating vessel, should not be stronger 
than fifteen degrees of Baume, and for the 
pickling tub, twenty degrees. 

8. The bottom of the cheese-press should | 
be as flat as possible. 
4. The curd must be finely divided, and | 
the whey perfectly pressed or wrung out. | 
5. In warm weather the cheese requires 
more salt, and is thus quickly salted—seven 
or eight summer days are equal to ten or 
twelve cold days in autumn. 

For making Dutch rennet he gives the fol- 
lowing rules. For twenty-five stomachs (ren- 
nets) take fourteen and two-thirds pounds of 
pickle of fifteen degrees of Baume. Cut the 
stomachs into strips the length of half the fin- 
ger. Cover the pot into which it is put, and 
keep in a warm place. ‘The solution becomes 
good in ten days. If allowed to stand twenty 





|indispensable commodity, and families often 


culture, generally, is neglected, and where | kins. w. 


this is the case, a nation finds no succedane- 
um that can adequately supply its place. w. 


This is an 





Recipe FOR MAKING YEAST. 


find no small difficulty in supplying themselves 
with even a tolerable article. We therefore 
republish the following recipe for its manu- 
facture, hoping that, by so doing, we may 
oblige our readers. ‘To two middling sized 
potatoes, add a pint of boiling water, and two 
table spoonfuls of brown sugar. One pint of 
hot water should be applied to every half 
pintof the compound. Hot water is better 
in warm weather. The yeast being made 
without flour, will keep longer in hot weather, 
and is said to be much better than any in pre- 
vious use.” Try it. w. 





Torprinc Corn—Non-MvTILATION ADvo- 
catep. We advise our farmers this year not 
to top their corn, but to make trial of the plan 
so long recommended by intelligent practical 
farmers in almost every section, viz., to cut it 
up at the roots. There can be no question 
but that this wholesale mutilation of the corn 





days, it should then be strained through mus- 
lin, and preserved in air-tight bottles. Two 
spoonfuls of this are sufficient for twenty-one 
pounds of cheese, and it should curdle the 


milk in three-quarters of an hour. If sooner 
than that, it is too strong; if longer, a little 
more must be added. 


when this is brushed over the stems of the 
trees, it is, for a long time, so offensive to the 
insect, that it will not deposit its eggs in the 


; eee ANOTHER HISTORICAL SCRAP ABOUT 


AN IMPROVED ANDIRON. oe ORN. 

Mr. Kinsley gives a description, inthe July| fy (Ss nine years after the settlement of 
number of the Michigan Farmer, of improv-| Plymouth, the Rev. Mr. Higgeson wrote 
ed andirons, which he has invented. ‘They | from Naum-kek, which is now the city of Sa- 
are, in fact, a couple of cranes. An eye is/len,a letter or treatise descriptive of the 
driven or put into the back of the chimney,|country. It contained about one hundred in- 
on a level with the hearth, and another about | habitants, and during that year about two 
a foot above it. These eyes project fromthe | hundred more came in, the most of which 
back about an inch. Into these a stout crane | settled there and went to farming. It is in- 
is placed. Another is placed at a suitable | teresting to look at Salem now, and then turn 
distance from this, so as to make a pair of | back and look at it as it was then. If it was 
cranes. On these the wood is placed. The|® “wonderment” to the good old man then, 
advantages are—they can be swept under with | What would he call it if he could see it now? 
ease, and they can be swung a greater or| ‘‘ln our plantation,” says he, ‘we have al- 
smaller distance apart, according to the length ready a quart of milk for a person, but the 
of the wood. The only objection is, you|*°Undant encrense of corne proves this 
cannot use back logs; but many do not use|CUtrie to be a wonderment. Thirtie, for- 
them now, where wood is scarce. The ends|"® attic, sixtie dre ordinarie here, yea, Jo- 
which project towards the room, may be of — cane in Egypt is out stript here 
any form to suit the taste, and be with or snide Are! Pes: bore hope to have more 
without brass knobs. The whole may be)... 1 . this yere; And all this 
made of cast iron. while | am within compasse; what will you 


say of two hundred fould and upwards? 
Batm—(Melissa officinalis.) Thebalm is| It is almost incredible what great gaine 
a hardy perennial plant, often rising in good | some of our English planters have had by our 
soil to the height of two feet; the stems are 


Indian corne. Credible persons have hssured 
square and furnished with large sized leaves, | me and the partie himself avouched the truth 
of an ovate form, growing in pairs at each 


of it to me that of the setting of 13 gallons 
point. It was originally derived from Swit-|of corne he hath had encrease of it 52 hogs- 
zerland, but has since been ascertained to be | heads, every hogshead holding seven bushels 
a native of France, in the south part of which | of London Measure, and every bushel was 
it is very abundant. The flowers are of a 


by him sold to the Indians for so much bea- 
purple color, and are produced from the mid-| ver as was worth 18 shillings; and so of this 
dle of June to the middle of October. Para-|13 "gallons of corne which was worth 6 shil- 
celsus supposed this plant to be possessed of 

















lings and 8 pence, he made $27 pounds of it 
very extraordinary qualities, among which|the yere following as by reckoning will ap- 
was the virtue to prolong the period of life in| peare; whence you see how God blessed hus- 
man much beyond its usual , "The | bandry in this land. 

came opinton, Silla WICK bticers aia ata There is not so great and plentiful eares of 
extraordinary and extravagant, appears to|corne, I suppose any where else to bee found 
hare been eatersied by edber ld berali/ a onatrin Because also of varieties of 
‘The balm is easily propagated, says Loudon, as red, blew and yellow and of one 
by parting the roots, preserving two or three| corne there springeth four or five hundred. I 
buds on each piece, or by slips, either in au-|have sent you many eares of divers colours 
tumn or spring. wy | that you might see the truth of it.” 








operates as a decided injury to the crop. It 
| makes more work, and is practiced in refer- 
jence to no other production that we know of. 

| It is certainly for the interest of our agricul-_ 
| tural friends candidly to investigate this mat- 
ter, and to ascertain by actual experiment, 
the real difference of expense characterizing 
the two methods, and the exact difference as 
to the profits or results. 
It appears from the representations of those 
who have tested, accurately, the value of the 
two systems, that the loss from cutting, aver- 
ages about twenty per cent, or about one fifth 
part of the entire crop. Inthe New England 
Farmer, Vol. X, No. 38, there is an article 
on this subject, by William Clark, Jr., of 
Northampton, Mass., to which we respect- 
fully ask the attention of our readers, and 
from which they may obtain some important 
hints that they would do well to observe in 
their treatment of this valuable crop. w. 





CAMMOMILE DESTRUCTIVE TO INSECTS.— 
It is asserted in an article in the “Irish Gard- 
ener’s Magazine,” that a decoction of the 
leaves of this plant will effectually destroy 
insects; and that it likewise is much to the 
health of garden vegetables when growing in 
their vicinity. “No or hot- 
house,” observes the writer, “should ever be 
without cammomile, in a green or dried state. 
Either the stalks or leaves will answer.”’ It 
is a singular fact kaown only toa few, we 
believe, that when a plant is observed to be 
failing, without, perhaps, any obvious cause 
being apparent, it may be suddenly resusci- 
tated, and brought again to its former vigor, 
simply by placing cammomile near it. —w. 


Farrenine pouttry. It is asserted in the 
‘Transactions of the Society of Arts,” that 
there is a great advantage in fattening geese, 





turkeys, and, in short, fowls of every de- 
scription, on potatoes mixed with meal. On 
this diet they are said to fatten in less than 


your hands. What else does a calf butt for 
but to make the mother give the milk down? 
Picken Beer. 

Augusta, July, 1947. 

Re-rrantinc. This is a tedious operation, 
but nevertheless a necessary one, as more or 
less corn is usually pulled up by the crows, 
or destroyed by worms, or other depredators. | 
“Last spring,” says a writer in one of our | 
agricultural papers, ‘I planted one acre and 
a quarter of corn. The crows and worms 
destroyed a part of it after it was too late to 
re-plant it to corn. I then planted what was 
missing to potatoes. But when I came to hoe 
my corn, | discovered a number of hills were 
yet missing, which I planted to early white 
and China beans. In the fall I procured 





30 bushels of potatoes, worth 87 50 
ly = beans, 1 50 
$9 00 


So moch for re-planting. I also obtained 
one hundred and eight bushels of ears of 
corn, besides a number of loads of pump- 





~ HAY MAKING, 


As the season for getting our hay is fast ap- 
proaching, I wish to say, (through the medi- 
uin of your paper,) to the farmers generally, | 
that there is not sufficient attention given to | 
a proper curing of hay before it is put into 
the barn; it is too often hurried into the barn 
before it is sufficiently dry, After long expe- 
rience I have found it better to let hay remain | 
in the field until it is thoroughly dry, than to | 
put it into the barn when it will sour in the 
mow. Hay of a poorer quality, well cured, 
will be chosen by cattle in preference to that 
of a better quality poorly cured. 
Hay, when well secured in the cock, re- 
ceives much less injury by rain, than it will 
by becoming sour when put into the barn not 
quite dry. Hay can seldom become dry 
enough in one day to keep sweet. There is 
but little profit in mowing or raking bay after 
the dew begins to fall. A farmer should al- 
ways so plan his work as to be done in good 
season at night, but he may begin as early as 
he chooses in the morning. 

Yours truly, A Haymaxer. 
Farming Vale, June 27, 1847. 


We are well satisfied that our unknown 
correspondent has some experience in making 
hay, and that his notions are correct. Many 
farmers seem afraid to let their hay lie out, 
though well cocked up, for a single night.— 
They cart it into the barn, and then cart it 
out the next day and dry it in the yard—call- 
ed drying on the gridiron. 

Hay is hurt but very little, when it is well 
done up, though a smart shower may fall on 
it. Hay is more sure to keep sweet in the 
barn after it has stood out three days, than 
after two days; and English hay that is cut in 
any kind of season is seldom cured sufficient- 
ly in a single day. 

Coarse meadow grass, that we cut in Au- 
gust, and sometimes later, may be dried 
enough to keep from musting in a single day. 
Yet we often suffer such hay to stand out two 
days, not opening it on the second day. 

Hay ought not to be carted after five o’clock. 
We have been surprised at the difference be- 
tween carting at three and atseven. We 
should not mow late in the forenoon. From 
ten till five P. M., haymakers must be active. 
Between these hours showers are mischievous. 
But an experienced hand, who is wide awake 
from ten till five, will not lose much hay. 

(Editor Ploughman. 





| 





ALBUMEN—A CURE FoR Dysentery. The 
following is a translation of a recipe for the 
cure of this complaint, which was published 
by the physicians of Spain in the Gazettes of 
Madrid during 1840. 











ed to the surface on which he mows. If the 
surface be free from obstacles, the scythe may 
be long and almost straight, and he will per- 
form his work with less labor and greater ex- 
pedition. But if the surface be uneven, cra- 
dley, or chequered with stones, or stumps of 
trees, his scythe must be short and crooked— 
otherwise he will be obliged to leave much of | 
the grass uncut, or use more labor in cutting 
it. A long and straight scythe will only cut 
off the tops of the grass in hollows. 

*‘A mower should not have a snead that is 
too slender; for this will keep the scythe in a 
continual tremor, and do much to hinder its 
cutting. He must see that it keeps perfectly | ! 
fast on the snead, for the least degree of loose- 
ness will oblige him to use the more violence 
at every stroke. Many worry themselves 
needlessly by not attending to this circum- 
stance. 

“Mowing with a company ought to be 
avoided by those who are not very strong, or | 
who are little used to the business, or who 














will be difficult to cath them. 


to in such places as are inaccessible to any 
other living animal, 
in sewers, drains, and such like places, and 
should always be combined with some sa- 
vory fry. 
night or two ere mingling the poison in the 
|fuod—you will thus lull suspicion and com- 
mit greater havoc. 
common bottle corks, cut in very thin slices, 
will kill rats, and will be greedily devoured. 
Phosphorus has been recommended, and so 
has broken glass, 


Either when using trap or poison, you will 
find your success imineasurably enhanced by 
using a few drops of the following mixture 
upon the mess used as bait. 
paration generally employed by professional 
rat catchers, and is that to which they have 


**Poison,” he says, “can only be resorted 


It can safely be applied 


In this instance, again, feed fora 


I may here observe that 


For my own part, I detest 
0isoning, and prefer the trapping system. 


lly performed. 


these slugs can he exterminated, in a great 
measure, if every body willtry. Other trees, 
such as apples, plums, quinces, &e., do not 


jappear to invite the attacks of this slug.— 


‘They seem to be sent for the pear tree alone. 


They are spoken of by Downing, on the 


828th page of his “Fruits and Fruit Trees 
of America;” also, by Kenrick, on the 55th 
page of his “Orchardist;” and similar means 
recommended by each of them, for their de- 
struction. I bought, a month since, a garden 
syringe for 88 cents; also a keg of “whale oil 
soap,” for 25 ernts, and with these two arti- 
cles of trifling cost, have destroyed thousands 
of slugs, worms, flies, and bugs, that infest 
our hop and melon vines and gardens gene- 
rally. The “soap” will even make a full- 
grown “caterpillar” wink, and unsettle his 
appetite effectually, 

A cheap and certain method to destroy the 
slug aforesaid, is as follows:—Take a piece 
of very coarse cotton cloth, say twenty inches 
square, and tie up the corners of it, enclosing 
one or two quarts of fine air-slacked lime or 
unleached ashes therein; make this fast toa 
long, light pole, at one end thereof, In the 
morning, while the dew is on, elevate the 
sack of lime above the topmost branches of 
the tree, striking the lower end of the pole 
with a small mallet occasionally, and moving 
the pole or sack about till every leaf is finely 
dusted over with lime, or ashes, This oper- 
ation need not be repeated if once thorough- 
The time requisite for a full 
grown tree is not over five minutes. Pear 
trees should be scraped, both trunk and lower 
branches, in May or June, and washed with 
a mixture of soft soup, lime, and green cow 
manure, put on with a brash, as a very thick 











It is the pre- 


mputed such wonderful effects—such as de- 


|coying the vermin into one spot, and there 


| ALS. 


have not their tools in the best order. Young 
lads who are ambitious to be thought good 
mowers, often find themselves much hurt by 
mowing in company. 

‘*Mowers should not follow too closely after 
one another, for this has been the occasion of 
fatal wounds.” 





Evectro-Cuemicat Protection or Mer- 
Prof. Brande has read to the Royal In- 
stitution, the fullowing paper, ‘Un the Elec- 
tro-Chemical Protection of Metals.” ‘lhe 
chief subject of Prof. Brande’s communica- 
tion, was the description and philosophical 


| explanation of the protection given to iron by 


coating it with zinc, The researches of Sir 
H. Davy in the years 1821-25 were noticed, 
and the effects of sea-water on copper, simply 
immersed in that liquid, were contrasted with 
the protection afforded to it by a cemented 
plate of zinc or iron, It was then demon- 
strated that, whenever two metals, possessing 
unequal affinity for oxygen, are brought into 
metalic contact in any medium containing ox- 
ygen, an electrical current is produced; that 
this current passes from the more oxidizable 
metal, and that the latter is protected by the 
increased corrosion of the former. Thus the 


interior of a copper stew-pan will not be af- 


| destroying them wholesale. I must, however, 

confess that | have both sought and met 
with some of the most talented and successful 
professors of the art of rat-catching, without 
witnessing such miracles. I once, however, 
did see a tame rat, (in Edinburg, at the back 
of the Castle, in the year 1887,) which, baving 
been previously smeared with a certain com- 
| position—that which I am about to describe 
—was let loose ina vault, and in less than 
half an hour returned followed by some half- 
dozen others, which seemed so enamored of 
the decoy, or of the scent that hung about 
him, that they suffered themselves to be 
taken alive in the rat-catcher’s hands, with- 
out ever offering to bite. The preparation | 
purchased from an eminent practitioner io rat- 
catebing. It is as follows: 





Powdered Assafeetida, 4} grain. 
Essential Oil of Rhodium, 3 drachms. 
Essential Oi) of Lavender, 1 scruple. 
Oil of Anniseed, 1 drachm.” 


[Albany Cultivator. 
EXPERIMENTS IN BLACKSMITHING. 


Sawing hented iron or steel, is not known 
or thought of by blacksmiths; and when sev- 
eral forks or branches are to be formed from 
one stock, even if the branches are to remain, 
eventually, nearly in contact and parallel to 
each other, the usual method is to split the 


fected by acids so long as any of its tinning 
remains; while, on the contrary, if what is 
called tin plate (i. e. iron coated with tin) be 
scratched, however slightly, the iron is quick- 
ly corroded, the cuticle of tin being protected 
at the expense of the metal which it was des- 
tined to preserve. Now, zinc on iron is what 
tin is on copper, a perfect protection, so long 
As any remains on its surface. It was then 
shown that, generally, the direction of an 
electric current depended, not only on the 


which the current passed, (e. g. or whether 
an acid, or a solution of sulphur, or of any 
other electro-negative substance was used.) 
Instances of metalic disposition by chemical 
affinity, as that of lead on zinc, of copper on 
iron, &c., were exhibited; and it was shown 
that, whenever the electric current was su- 
perinduced by the employment of a conductor 
of electricity, whether metalic or not, the 
metal passed to the conducting (or the elec- 
tro-negative) surface (the cathode of Fara- 
day.) The process of zincing iron was then 
exhibited. The metal is carefully scoured, 
steeped in dilute acid, washed in water and 
thoroughly dried, and then plunged into melt- 
ed zine. As it is necessary that there should 
be perfect metalic contact between the met- 
als, sal-ammooiac is sprinkled over the melt- 
ed zinc, before the immersion of the iron. 
This covers the liquid metal with a chloride 
of zinc, which precludes intervening oxide, 


metals, but on the nature of the medium thro’ |. 


end of the iron with an awkward cold chisel; 
thereby deforming the edge of each branch; 
on which account the branches must be bent 
asunder for the purpose of hammering, shap- 
ing and squaring the end of each, after which 
they are brought together as well as may be, 
usually retaining a roughness in form, if not 
a deficiency in size and strength, near the 
juncture of the branches. Instead of this 
tedious process, the iron, when heated, may 
be put into a vice, and the ends may be read- 
ily split with a suitable saw, which would 
save much labor and hammering and filing. 
A saw fit for this purpose should be thicker 
at the edge than at the back, and with uni- 
form teeth, about one 12th of an inch apart, 
The saw when used must be often dipped in 
water, to prevent its becoming too much heat- 
ed. There is also a method of sawing or 
cutting hardened steel, which is not so gener- 
ally known as should be. A circular piece of 
common thin iron plate, or sheet iron being 
adjusted to a lathe, or other means put in vi- 
olent rotary motion, will readily cut off a file, 
a cutting tool, or tempered steel spring, with- 
out drawing or reducing the temper. There 
is much mystery in the effect of this buz, and 
its cutting property is attributed to electricity. 
It answers a very convenient purpose, how- 
ever, when the shape and form of articles are 
required to be altered without effecting their 
temper. It furnishes a convenient method 
for cutting teeth to large saws, but 's object- 
jonable on account of the newly al prem 
rd that they cannot be rea 
1g po ene with the subject of “‘mys- 

















terious effects,” it may be stated that a bar of 
sederel? eluent any size, may be instantly sun- 
dered while hot, by the simple application of 

of common roll brimstone. Aknow!l- 


oF ace of this fact will be useful when soine 


jron work is to be severed, but which, 
ee ame th case, is so constructed 
and situated that no ordinary chisel or cutting 
tool can be brought te apply. Holes may be 











wash. Mave a quart or two of iron scales or 
cinders, broken fine, around each grown tree. 
lt keeps them healthy and prevents blight. 
Wiscasset, July 9, 1847. J. 
[Bath Times. 


PRUNING TREES. 

A correspondent of the Boston Cultivator 
says:—The best time for pruning fruit trees 
has been a subject of discussions among or- 
chardists, time out of mind. It isa pretty 
certain indication where there is such diver- 
sity of opinion upon a subject, and where all 
are not confident of being right, that all may 
be partially right. Experience and careful 
observation produce the best evidence in fa- 
vor of the value of any experiment which the 
farmer can make upon his fruit trees er any 
other operation of farming. 

By theorizing we might readily, and per- 
haps reasonably suppose that pruning fruit 
trees, when the sap is assending rapidly to 
the branches and limbs of the trees, would 
be attended with injurious if not fatal conse- 
quences to the tree, from the discharge of the 
sap from the stump of the amputated limb. 
From such considerations some late writers 
have recommended the delay of pruning trees 
until the descent of the sap is accomplished, 
lest they bleed to their injury and the stump 
in consequence turns black and becomes gan- 
grenous. I have been somewhat impressed 
with such notions myself, but experience bas 
taught me not to confide io theories and vain 
imaginations, Since the first of May, the 
present year, we have had hundreds if not 
thousands of limbs cut from apple aod pear 
trees, and I have examined the stumps from 
day to day, and have vot discovered the least 
discharge of sap from the amputated stumps, 
imaginable, aud am well satisfied that the op- 
eration may be performed, when the sap is 
assending, with impunity, and have no doubt 
but trees may be pruned at other seasons of 
the year with success, especially in the fall, 
as my own experience will testify. 


How To rar risn. A correspondent of 
the Courier, writing from northero New 
York, on his way to Ogedenburg, tells how 
fish should be fried; and we think be is in 











the right. It seems he breakfasted on trout, 
at a stopping place called Beekmantown, west 


of Plattsburg. 
He says the practice there is to put the fish 


into the fat while the fat is boiling hot; and 
there should always be fat enough for the fish 
to float. If the fish is put into cool fat, or 
what is not boiling hot, it absorbs all the fat 
and is not fit to eat. If the fish is put into 
shallow fat it falls to the bottom of the pan 
and burns, adbering so close that it cannot be 
taken out without breaking in pieces. 

Fried fish should be cooked quick, and 
trouts or smelts, cooked well, will have no 
bones to trouble the muncher. [ Ploughman. 


Sopa Correr. The flavor of coffee may 
be very much improved by adding forty or fif- 
ty grains of carbonate of soda to each pou 
of roasted coffee. In addition to improving 
the flavor, the soda makes the coflee more 
healthy, as it neutralizes the acid contained 
in the infusion. [Ex. 

Bern. A lady in Weathersfield, Conn., 
makes beer as follows: 20 drops of the oil of 
spruce, 20 do. wintergreen, 20 do. sassafras. 
Pour two quarts of boiling water upon the 
oils, then add eight quarts of cold water, one 
pint aod a half of molasses, and # balf pint 
of yeast. Let it stand two hoursand thea 
bottle it. 


Mowsrer Carr. A cow belonging to Na- 
than Stanton, Esq., of Newport, R. L., gave 
birth to a calf last week, which, when it was 


twelve hours old, weighed 114 pounds. 














